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[Session 1, April 10, 2006] 

[Begin Tape 1, Side A] 

GALLEGOS: Today is April 10, 2006 my name is Laura Gallegos and I am interviewing 
Mary Stathos and I am interviewing her in her home in Sacramento for 
the Greek American Oral History Project. 

Where were you born and when? 

STATHOS: _ I was born in Sacramento 

GALLEGOS: Sacramento 

STATHOS: And my birthday was February 27, 1935. 

GALLEGOS: Tell me a bit about your mother, where was she born? 

STATHOS: She was born in, course, she was born in Greece, in Peloponicis, which is 
the lower half of Greece. Ionian (phonetic) is a big island. And she was 
out there in the ocean. She was born and came over at 21. She 
was a mail order bride. 

GALLEGOS: Was she? 

STATHOS: Yeah, most of them were in those days. My father was 20 years older than 
her. They were put together by a cousin that lived here. He was 40 years 
old before he got married. He said he didn’t want to get married. My 
mother’s cousin says, “Oh, no I’ve got a nice girl for you, blah, blah, blah. 


So they both exchanged photographs and letters. He met her in 


Cuba because evidently Ellis Island was filled. See most of them came 


through Ellis Island in New York, so they were filled so they had to come 
through Cuba. She landed there my father drove with her uncle that was 
in San Francisco and they drove all the way back to Cuba, ah, Florida, 
then to Cuba to pick her up. My father used to tell us the story, “Yeah, 
when I met your mother I expected this real tall woman.” And then she 
says, “She, this . . .” he shows us her picture. “This is what she sent us 
for.” You know, I don’t know in Europe they take these real dramatic 
pictures. So they took the picture coming, you know, she standing up and 
she looked like she was taller. She was only 4’11” [laughter] and about 90 
pounds. And he says, “Your mother fooled me.” And I told her, “I says, I 
says,” He finally found her. He says, “Thespo,” he says, her name was 
Thespo, Thespiana, they called her Thespo for short. He says, “You 
know,” he says, “you’re young and I’ll find you someone better than 
myself,” he says, “because I want a lot of children and you’re so small, 
you probably couldn’t have any children. She says, “No,” she says—this 
is the story that was related to us. She says, “No I am going to marry you 
because my mother sent me here to marry you. And I am going to marry 
you. So...” [he said] “Alright.” So it was interesting. 

She had six children. There were three boys and three girls. 


Which I was one of them. They couldn’t have been better for each other. 


They had a very good life. Course, when she went back home... they had 


to stay in Cuba in for six months because they wouldn’t let them through 
unless my father paid them. He says, “No.” He refused to, he was very 
principled. He says, “No”, he says, “I’m not going to pay you.” He sat 
there and I guess in six months, I don’t know what happened, but they 
came over and she was pregnant when she came to Sacramento with my 
brother. He introduced her to, in the Greek community. This bride who 
was pregnant. Then my parents never lived alone. They always had a 
brother, my father’s brother, or a friend. In fact my father’s brother, my 
uncle, moved in with them right away. But that was very common in 
those days, you know. He brought a friend who was supposed to be there 
temporarily, but we used to make jokes. Man who came to dinner, I don’t 
know if you know that story, and never left. But he was the nicest person. 
I mean really nice. 

Then we ended, we always ended up at the pool house. There 
were six of us children. We were never by ourselves. It was always, 
uncle, or godfather, or somebody was living with us. My father had built 
his long table and it was always filled. My poor mother, I don’t know, she 
was a saint. How she cooked and fed everybody. Fortunately, my father 
had a laundry. He was very successful, so she didn’t have to do laundry. 


That was real interesting. Different life. 


GALLEGOS: Tell me about your father, where was he, he was of course born in Greece. 


STATHOS: 


GALLEGOS: 


STATHOS: 


GALLEGOS: 


Yes, he was born in Greece on the other side. On the main land, more or 
less, I guess you call it, by Olympia, where Olympia is now. He’s not too 
far from there. We went and visited their villages. He came over as a 
young man. I think he was 18. 
Oh, okay. 
Of course, they worked themselves to the west . . . [Inaudible]. He did 
live in San Francisco. Most of them, for some reason, I guess, went to San 
Francisco. He didn’t like the weather there and everything. He used to 
tell us, he says, “You children are so lucky because I brought you to 
Sacramento.” See, the weather is similar to Greece, here. I mean, not this 
year! You know, they have the four seasons, and, and, the temperatures, 
the summer temperatures are, you know more or less the same and he 
says, “I brought you to paradise” he says, he’d always tell us. 

But he was interesting person too. It still amazes me how these 
immigrants came over and did not know the language. Did not, he did not 


have an education in Greece. Came over and so many of them become, 


became successful without knowing the language. It still amazes me, it 


just... and you know they left their homes [Cries] Sorry. 
No that’s okay. I completely understand. I, like I said, I’m also, my 
parents they’ve come from Mexico. I completely, I mean, Mexico is a 


lot closer than Greece. 


STATHOS: 


But, uh, in fact my father had a twin brother. But he stayed in Greece, for 
what reason, I don’t know. He had two other brothers here who ended up 
living with us. One was married and he course, lived with his wife, but 
then when she died my father says, “Well come live with us.” He 

joined the family too. My other uncle never married. He’s the oldest one 
in the United States. But he left his twin brother, identical twin, and he 
never wanted to go back to Greece, my father, because he felt. He 
always, you know, wrote letters and everything, but he felt he couldn’t do 
what he wanted to do for them. And, and to go there and not be able to 
help so many people. Even though he did help them. He sent money and 
all that. But, huh, [clock chimes] he was a very kind person and he 
couldn’t face the fact of going there, of course, going back. 

His brother wanted to bring the twin over for a visit. They had 
come over. He surprised him, he brought, he made all the arrangements. 
They had a party. We had a big huge basement—a finished basement. 
We used to have parties down there. It was a pretense, I forget what they 
said it was going to be a party for something, and uh, probably a name day 
or whatever. And he had brought my other uncle, the twin brother over. 
Everybody was there, our, half the Greek community was there. They 


shouldn’t have done that to my father, it’s a wonder he didn’t have a heart 


attack. It was 52 years since he hadn’t seen him. In fact, Pll show you a 


GALLEGOS: 


STATHOS: 


clipping of it. The newspaper it says, “Brother meets brother,” you know, 
“52 years apart.” 

But anyway, he came down from the outside of the 
basement. He came down, they brought him down, and they said, my 
father’s name was Dan, they says, “Dan, this is your brother.” My father 
was in shock. He just, just stared. He didn’t know, you know, he was in 
shock, complete shock. Of course, my brother had to, my father was still, 
he didn’t, couldn’t, consume the whole thing, you know. He stayed with 
us for about, oh about, four or five months I guess. Then he had to go 
back because he had his family there. 

It was nice that he was able, to you know, see his brother. Both of 
them. It was really amazing how they more or less did not grow up 
together but they had the same mannerisms. It’s really amazing. We as 
kids used to laugh, we thought, God he’s just like papa. We used to call 
my father papa. Just like, the same. But it was nice. So, anyway ... 

So for what reasons did your father come to, uh... 

I guess for a better life, yeah. Of course he came from, he came from a 
very poor family. They were farmers. But, my uh, course we never knew 
our grandparents. My father, it was farming land. I don’t know what they 


raised, but it was very minimal. So I guess everyone that was able to, 


came over. They would send money home, help that way. 


GALLEGOS: 


STATHOS: 


GALLEGOS: 


STATHOS: 


GALLEGOS: 


STATHOS: 


GALLEGOS: 


STATHOS: 


So was he the only one in the family, or was he the first one in the 
immediate family to come here? 

No, I actually, there was an older brother which we never knew. He 

came but he went back. His other older brother who lived with us all our 
lives, he came. Then my father came. They had one other brother. He 
was older then my father too. My father was the youngest and he was here 
also. They kind of more or less came one by one. 

So was this intended to be a permanent move, or was it temporary? 

I assume it was permanent. Because . . . | don’t know from the beginning 
if it was or not. Certainly ended up that way. I mean like my father built a 
business and did very well. 

So did he come straight to Sacramento or did he... 

No he went to San Francisco first. Worked there. 

That’s right. 

I guess he had different, various jobs. Then he did work for a linen supply 
company as a driver. I guess there is where the got the idea he wanted to 
open up his own business. He had a laundry and linen supply. He used to 
supply almost all of Sacramento restaurants and the schools, the high 


schools with towels. Like I says, still amazes me how, how they did it. 


They did not know the language and there was no one to teach them. I 


GALLEGOS: 


STATHOS: 


GALLEGOS: 


STATHOS: 


GALLEGOS: 


STATHOS: 


mean, you know, Like now they speak Spanish and they teach you. But 
there was no one then. 

In fact, my brother, I have, the oldest of our family, was my 
brother, and he in fact, this is true of most Greek families. They went to 
school where they did not know English. I remember telling us that they to 
send my brother home from kindergarten because they couldn’t 
communicate with him. So they went, but then he went back, I guess he 
just picked it up. But you know, the other rest of us in the family, of 
course, knew because we finally what he would learn from the other 
children, we learned so it was no problem for us. 

So where was the business your father put together, where was it located? 
It was on, it was called the Alhambra Laundry and Fotos Linen 

Supply, Fotos was our name. It was right on Alhambra and right by the 
freeway now. Alhambra and T, T Street. He sold it in 1951, I think, to 
another linen supply. He retired and then I don’t, it was Community 
Linen that bought it. I don’t think there’s anything there now. 

Was it completely family run and owned? Did you... 

Yes. 

Did you as children help out? 


Yes, we used to go and shake towels. [laughter] And my brother used to 


go over and then, and my sister and I, Mag, I had a sister who is a year 


GALLEGOS: 


STATHOS: 


GALLEGOS: 


STATHOS: 


GALLEGOS: 


STATHOS: 


GALLEGOS: 


STATHOS: 


GALLEGOS: 


STATHOS: 


and a half older than me. We used to work on Saturdays, I remember and 
they’d pay us five dollars. That was a lot! It was for half a day and we’d 
wait on the customers. The laundry was closed down, but the office where 
people could pick up their cleaning and linens. 

He went from job to job before he was able to settle, or make, build his 
own business, but did he have any problems finding work here in 
California? 

He never mentioned that. So I assumed he didn’t. But I remember they, 
they worked for meager amounts. I remember my uncle telling us, “We 
used to worked for one dollar a day,” he goes. But they were happy to get 
that. 

So did they start this together, then? The business? 
No. 

It was just your... 

My father 

Your father alone. 

My father 

L.sed: 

But in then he ended up employing .. . like I say, he was so, too good 


hearted. He used to tell us, “Children, he says, too good, no good.” 


Because everyone would take advantage of him [clock chimes] every time 


GALLEGOS: 


STATHOS: 


GALLEGOS: 


STATHOS: 


GALLEGOS: 


STATHOS: 


GALLEGOS: 


STATHOS: 
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someone new from Greece came they’d come to my father, “Can you give 


us a job, blah, blah, blah.” And he’d hire them and then he would let go 
some other person that was there. Which really wasn’t right, but he felt 
obligated. He would do that. Quite a few Greek ladies worked there, the 
presses and everything. 

Did your mother work there as well? 

No, she was, she had too much to do at home [laughter] she used to cook 
big lunch and dinner, every day, every day. Like I says, besides six 
children, you know. She never had any extra help. Like I said, she didn’t 
have to do laundry. Oh, but she did. She did the, you know, sheets and 
stuff like that. 

So you said they didn’t learn, they didn’t know English when they first got 
here. 

Uh, huh. 

Did they eventually pick it up? 

They just picked it up. Yeah... 

Yeah. 

Well, they did, they got their papers, their citizenship papers. I remember 
my mother going to Fremont, I think it was, adult education. Twenty- 
fourth and N, I think, to study for the constitution. They had to know 


everything. They, she learned more than we knew, then we did in school. 


Lt 


They had to know how many in the House of Representatives, how many 
in the senate. And she would come home and try and study. But, she, you 
know, they did it on their own. Pretty amazing. It just goes to show you 
can, where there’s a will there’s a way, you know. My mother was pretty 
sharp though. She learned, most of them did not have educations, 
education. My mother didn’t either but she learned how to write English 
and read of course. But, she would pick up on words right away. You 
know when you're kids, she would pick up our phrases. We’d laugh. 
Cause she know some... 

GALLEGOS: Right. 

STATHOS: She learned pretty good English. Some women came over and never 
bothered learning, you know, Greek women. And really have broken 
English, but my mother was pretty good, I mean she had an accent, but 
yeah. And my father, too. 

GALLEGOS: When they pursued their American citizenship, was it right away as soon 
as they could applied, or did they hesitate? 

STATHOS: Well not by choice. They wanted to you know, to be Americans even 
though we were Greek first. We were always told that. They, well 
we were little kids when my mother was going to, so I don’t know 


what year she actually got her citizenship papers. They were all citizens. 


They were very proud to vote. It was very important to them. They were 


GALLEGOS: 


STATHOS: 
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proud people, you know. It’s a shame people take things for granted now. 
They don’t appreciate what they have. I guess when you have it, you 
don’t know what it is not to have it. 

What they did they do, well I’m sure with so much family coming in and 
out, what did they miss most about Greece? 

[clock chimes] I think their family. They had left family there. I 
remember we used to send clothes, you know, we, my mother would 
bundle up clothes and you know, and almost all constantly and mail them 
over there, and all our hand me downs, you know there was always 
someone over there that could use them. They would bundle them up. 
We used to call them care packages. I think it was just the family. My 
mother went back to Greece, visited Greece in 1950. I think they were 
married in 1930, I think. I think 1930. So she went back with her, she had 
a sister in the bay area. And her family went and they. My father would 
not go, like I told you, but my mother wanted to go because her mother 
was still living. She really wanted, she missed her mother. She used to 
tell us, she used to cry. When she first came, she used to cry every night. 
Because, she, can you imagine coming and not knowing anyone here, not 
knowing your husband? She says, she’d cry herself to sleep every night. 


But anyways, she went. Which was nice she went back and saw her 


mother. And my other, my cousins, my mother’s other sister that she went 


GALLEGOS: 


STATHOS: 


GALLEGOS: 


STATHOS: 


GALLEGOS: 


STATHOS: 
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with... two girls cousins went also. They were a little older than us. She 
says, your mother, she says, when she saw, I guess they took the train to 
where they were going. They were met there. She says, she says, “Your 
mother,” she says, “it was amazing,” she says, “my mother, you know, she 
takes every thing in stride,” meaning their mother. She says about our 
mother, “She saw her mother and she got on her knees and kissed her 
feet.” But I’m so happy she did she her. 

Did she go back another time? 

Yes, she went back. 

Several times? 

Yes, she went and visited my father’s village. Spent time with them. 
Was that the first time they had met? 

Uh-hum, yeah. They didn’t know each other when they where in Greece. 
We have cousins in Athens. We’ve gone several times in the last . . . the 
last time my husband and I went about five years ago, I guess. [clock 
chimes] My uncle, Duch (phonetic) the twin brother of my father’s, yeah, 
his son there’s two of them that live right in Athens. Family is so 
important and even though we did not know them, personally, but you 


know, as long as they know who you are, we’re just like, oh, they couldn’t 


do enough for us, you know. They’re just . . . course the Greek people are 


GALLEGOS: 


STATHOS: 
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STATHOS: 


GALLEGOS: 


STATHOS: 


GALLEGOS: 


STATHOS: 


GALLEGOS: 


STATHOS: 
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hospitable, you know, by nature, I guess, I don’t know. It was fun going 
back. 

How old were you the first time you visited? 

I was married, I think, it was about ‘85, 1985, so I’ve gone, so what’s that, 
thirty years ago? 

rae 

Oh 21, okay, so I’m 71 now, so I was 50, I guess, huh? [laugher] 

How is it that your parents maintained contact with their, did they 
maintain contact with their family? 

Oh yeah, my father was an avid writer. He would write letters every night 
I’d see him at his desk, writing. He had a beautiful script. His 
handwriting was very, very, well... His family, there were a couple of 
people that are artistic. And our family all of us, six of us, we all are fairly 
good artists. So I think it comes from my father’s side. 

So both your parents then, wrote letters back and forth? 

Uh- huh. They really didn’t have telephones, you know. 

Do you think they had, your parents, do you think they had problems 
adjusting to life here in the U.S.? 


I’m sure they did, but they never really talked about it. I mean, they never 


complained or any thing. They just were happy to be here, I guess. 


GALLEGOS: 


STATHOS: 


GALLEGOS: 


STATHOS: 


GALLEGOS: 


STATHOS: 


ie. 


Tell me about the names and the birth years of your siblings. You say you 
are one of six? 

Um-hum. My older brother, he’s 73. My other sister is 72, 1’m 71. Then 
there was about a five, four and a half years before my, they had, another 
sister, another girl. She’s 66. Then after her, they had two boys, two more 
boys. They were, he was born. The first one was born about, couple years 
after, then the last one, he just had a birthday, he was 63, he’s the baby. 

So we were kind of two sets. Us three olders, and then the three younger. 
And it was kind of grouped like that. 

Course, our center of our community was our church. You know, 
really, if they didn’t have the church, you know the first one that in 
Sacramento was on 7" and N Street, wasn’t the best area. It was a small 
church. My father was one of the, you know, first ones. Then in 1950 
they moved over on Alhambra and F. You know where McKinnley Park 
is? 

Um-hum. 

Right across the street. 

Des. 

But it’s the same church. That was our recreation. When we were kids 


we didn’t have church because we couldn’t go out with any Americans. 


As they were called. They were they had to be Greek. We had our Greek 


GALLEGOS: 


STATHOS: 


dances where they had American music but then they Greek music too. 
Those were fun. When you look back, you take it, you know, take it in 
stride because you don’t know any different. Of course, we’d go with our 
parents and then we’d danced with each other. We’d have Greek dancing 
too, which was in a circle. But all the parents, when we danced American, 
like they’d say, they’d all be sitting in chairs and here are all the 
old ladies sit there glaring at every move. But it was fun for us. 

We were in the church choir. In fact I’m still in the church choir. 
In the church we used to go to Sunday school, but once you turned 12 
you'd automatically join the choir. So I was at the, since I was 12 more or 
less. When I had my kids I took a couple of years off. I’m still there. 
That was fun too, being in the choir, because like I say, it was our 
recreation. After choir practice we’d go, they used to have stands, drive 
in, here in Sacramento. We’d go had, have a Coke or something. My 
parents, my mother, would say, “Why do you go to stands? We have 
Coke here, just come here.” They didn’t understand. That was a highlight 
for us. 
Tell me about the house where you grew up, where was it? 
I was year old when we moved in. My father built this home, good size 


home, on McKinnely and 38” Street. He bought the property there and it 


was fairly new area. That was probably 1936 because I was born in ’35. 


Ly 


It was an open door policy. Everybody, you know my father just was one 
of those kind of people, he just invited people in our home for dinner and 
everything. Like I says, my poor mother she always cooked for 40 people 
whether they were at hand or not. It was a good size house. With 
everybody that used to live with us, we have to laugh. They used to have, 
there’s this, he wasn’t a relative, but he was Greek and lived In 
Arizona, Phoenix. He’d come here and work in the cannery, then and he’d 
go back, he was seasonal. My father says, “Why do you keep going 
back, just stay here or live here in our home.” So that was another one we 
had living with us. For a while, we had three, well they were our koubari, 
because he baptized, one of them baptized my sister. They used to work 
up at the lumberyard in Placerville. My father said, why don’t you just 
live here? And so they used to sleep down in the basement where we had 
couches that opened up. They were there for a while. 

My uncle and the man who came for dinner, was so sweet, he 
really was. He was my mother’s right hand man. He used to help her a 
lot, cook and stuff like that. He worked for my father as a driver, linen 
supply. He was so cute. He was a nice man. He did help my mother a 


lot. Cooking and stuff. Him and my uncle were there the whole time, but 


in an out there were people living there. 
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GALLEGOS: What are some of your most, you’ve obviously said some, what are 


STATHOS: 


some of your most favorable or most memorable moments in the house? 
Just getting together with, my cousins used to come and stay. It was so 
much fun. We used to sleep in the living room on the floor. Throw out 
the blankets. That was always a lot of fun. I was always the youngest of 
that group, my cousins, they were older. My brother and sister, like I said 
we had two sets, of that set I was the youngest. We used to, you probably 
don’t remember the Alhambra Show, used to be the Alhambra Theater. 
Every Sunday that was, we’d go to the show and we’d walk all that way, 
which was a long way from our house from 38", all the way to Alhambra. 
Alhambra and K where the theater was. We loved the Alhambra. I was so 
upset when they tore it down. Not only, it was such a historical place. 
That was before anybody saved anything. It was such a shame. Some 
people protested, but... Safeway was the one that bought it but they gave 
us another chance. They wanted to, they say, you can have it back. They 
put it to a vote. I voted for it, but it was deleted so they tore it down. It 
was a crime. It really was. That was our favorite show. 

Sometimes we go uptown with the bus. We always went 
everywhere with the bus. Nobody one gave us rides. Or either rode our 


bikes to school when we went to junior high was a ways. Ride our bikes, 


rain, wind, or storm, we went on our bikes. We used to go to Greek 


GALLEGOS: 
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School three times a week after regular school. We used to go, well, at the 
beginning we used to go to the old church on 7" and N. We were little. 
My older brother would have, he would carry our books, my sister’s and 
mine. He’d have a briefcase. My mother would put the books there. 
We’d take the bus down. On the way, some other Greek kids would get 
on. That was fun, actually. We hated going to Greek school, so we 
went... We’d get off on 7” and J and then walk all the way to N Street. 
It was safe in those days. Then after we’d go and... Used to be a 
Country Maid coffee shop right there on J Street and, 10" and J, I believe 
it was, used to go there and have a sundae or something, that was fun. We 
hated Greek school. Now I’m glad that we went. 

What sort of things are taught at Greek school? 

Yeah, what kind? Reading and writing. 

Okay. 

Just reading and writing, grammar. Oh, and we’d have a program on 
March 25" was a Greek independence day from after they were enslaved 
for 400 years from the Turks. So they always celebrate it to this day. We 
just had our celebration. We’d always have to get up and say a poem or 
something. You would, some of them would be real emotional, of 


course, all the parents would get real emotional. I was Miss Greece one 


time. 
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Were you? 

But we did have Miss America who was like the Statue of Liberty 

but we’d come, we came out together. And we’d have plays. That was 
part of the Greeks school, you know. But our parents were so proud. 

So it was like regular school. So you had programs, you had... 

Yeah, three times a week. Then when they moved from the church and 
they started having Greek school at Washington School. For the ones that 
lived in this area it was Williams Land School they go after... I guess 
they rented the classrooms there. They would just have one classroom. 
Most of the kids. 

Where did you go to school, regular school? 

I went to, the elementary was Theodore Judah, then Kit Carson Junior in 
Sac, and then Sac High. Then I got married very young, at 17. I didn’t go 
on. Most of my brothers and sisters, they went, it was city college then, 
first and got their AA then State College. 

Did you like school? 

American? 

Yeah, American. I know you hated Greek! [laugher] 


Yeah, I had the most fun in junior high. 


Did you? 
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Yeah, we were all so close knit. Then when we went to high school, it was 
so big. I think they do it on purpose. They separate you, like from the 
schools that you come. They kind of mix you up. [clock chimes] My 
girlfriends, we were, we had to meet, we never had any same classes 
together. I guess that was okay. 

Were you active in any school programs or clubs, any extracurricular? 

We used to have, Sacramento high, used to have peperattes, they were 
called. They were at the footfall games. Kind of help up, programs, and 
stuff like that. That was fun. It was... 

Did you have any chores as a child? 

Oh yes, of course. Saturday was our cleaning day, course, 

we weren’t going to school then. Between us all, we all had our jobs. My 
sister and I had to do all the dusting, cleaning. It was routine. The sooner 
we got it done, we could go out and play. On... I was going to say 
something, and I forgot... shoot, something about chores . . . Oh yeah, 
after the adults in the family, and I guess we were like in junior high 
school, we had to make Greek coffee for them. My sister and I had to take 
turns. Okay, Fotine, I made it last night, you have to, it’s your turn now. 


We used to make Greek coffee for them. Actually a lot of times we had 


to, we would, us kids, would eat somewhere else. We’d eat in the kitchen 
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because there were so many people. They would eat in the, the big table 
in the breakfast room. 

Did the boys have chores? 

They were kind of spoiled. Gosh, like most foreign families, seems like, 
they spoil the boys. My brother, my older brother did go work, help out at 
the laundry. But real chores, no. 

What were some of your interests besides going to the Alhambra? Did 
you have any favorite things you used to do on weekends, on your free 
time, during summer vacations? 

Yes, we used to go, well we have McKinnley Park nearby, there was a 
Clooney Pool. We loved going swimming, of course. We’d go as often as 
we could. And in those days for some reason, Sacramento was much 
hotter. You had more 100 plus days than we do now. Then you'd go to 
the Clooney pool and usually knew everybody there, you know. That was 
fun. 

Who where some of your closest friends? 

Actually, they weren’t Greek [laughter]. I had two girlfriends, well... 
Two girlfriends in junior high that we used to... One lived on 41“ and J. 


I’d ride my bike to her house and we’d ride to my other girlfriend’s house. 


She lived on Folsom, 39" and Folsom, and we’d ride together. We were 


real close. In fact, we still see each other at the reunions you know you 
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never lose that tie. Even though you don’t talk or see each other for years 
but that bond is there. Then there was one other girl I was real close with 
too. 

What where their names? 

Bonnie Abbeglen, another one was Mary Lee Beech, and Sally Murphy. 
That was, like I said, junior high was my most fun time. 

Did your parents monitor who you could play with? 

Oh yeah. 

Did they? 

Well not so much, we usually played in the neighborhood. We had, two 
houses down, two girls lived there with their parents. They used to come 
to the house all the time. But as far as, you know, boys we could, you 
know. 

Had to be Greek. 

Yeah, had to be Greek, and even then they were choosey. But we used to, 
my sister and I used to sneak out sometimes. We used to go to football, 
my mother was pretty good about letting us go out to football games. That 
was always fun. Sacramento High. That was a lot of fun. I didn’t really 
go to see football, I went to see all, see everyone there. Then on 


Thanksgiving Day they used to have the turkey game, which was between 


Sacramento High and McClatchy High, which were the only two high 
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schools except for the Catholic schools Christian brothers. The public 
schools, Sac, and every year they had the Thanksgiving game and we were 
real competitive. Even after we got married we’d go. They’d still have 
them. My husband and I, he went to Sac High also. We'd go, took the 
kids on Thanksgiving Day then go to my mother’s for dinner. 

So what kind of aspirations did your parents have for you when you were 
growing up? What did they hope you would accomplish? 

They just wanted us to marry well, that was about it. I wish they had 
encouraged us more, but they more or less expected the girls to just, you 
know, get married and have children. 

So you say you got married after high school, was your husband the same 
age as you or was he older? 

No, in fact, even though he’s Greek, my parents didn’t want. Because 
while I was 17 and he was 23. He’s seven years older than me, is that 
right? He just got out of the air force. My father wasn’t too crazy about 
his father. We just happened to meet, at, I didn’t even know him because 
the age difference was... You know when you’re growing up that is a big 
age difference. 

Right. 


One of these, we went to a party, a mutual friend. He was there, and I was 


there. I was only 16 when! met him. We were at the house. One of the 
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boys was going in the service, that’s why they had the party. [clock 
chimes] He asked a friend of ours, I remember we were in their dinning 
room there, and they were standing over there. He caught my eye, and I 
caught his eye, like the song, the eyes meet. It was like love at first sight, 
you know. He says, “Whose that girl, whose that girl over there?” he 
asked my friend Tony later. He says, “That’s Mary Fotos.” He says, “I’m 
going to marry her.” He said. He didn’t even meet, he hadn’t even met 
me, you know, we hadn’t even spoken! So that night we really didn’t say 
too much during the evening. I think, did he dance with me? I can’t 
remember. Of course my sister and I went there with my brother who was 


our keeper. 


[End Tape 1, Side A] 


[Begin Tape 1, Side B] 
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We went to the party with my brother and . . . Tony wanted to take me 
home. He told my brother. This other guy that was interested in my sister 
also wanted to take her home. So they were going to take us home 
together. So they asked, they had to ask my brother, and my brother says, 
“Nope,” he goes, “I brought them, I have to take them home.” He was 
such a good chaperone I guess. So we had to go home with my brother 


that night. Then later, I guess Tony started calling me, and he came over 


the house one time, but my parents didn’t, he’s too old. My father said, 
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“Oh, he’s in the...” Because he was still in a uniform. My dad says, 
“Tt’s the uniform that you like,” and this and that. He says, “I remember I 
was in the service.” Oh! Actually, my father became a citizen because he 
was in World War I. 

GALLEGOS: Oh. 

STATHOS: Yeah. So he didn’t have to go through what my mother did. I think they 
were automatic. 

So he says, “when I was in uniform, all the girls wanted 

me.” He goes, he tells us. [coughing] We had a hard time. So then, oh, I 
would get in trouble when they’d find out, I had started sneaking out. We 
went to... My sister would kind of help us sometimes, my younger sister. 
We would, one day, when we were going to Lake Tahoe, and it was 
during the summer. I was working for a time at the telephone company, 
just summer work. It was the Fourth of July weekend, so I told my 
mother a lie, which was terrible. I told her that I had to work on that 
Saturday because we had a holiday and we had to make up the work. I 
pretended, I took the bus. I was supposed to go with Tony to Lake Tahoe 
with his cousin and his girlfriend, so I took the bus over to his house, he 
was staying with his mother. Met him there. He says, “I just a got a call 


from Peter,” meaning his cousin. He says, “Loretta’s sick, so they’re not 


going,” he says, “we might as well just forget.” I says, “God, I made all 
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the...” I says, “I can’t go home,” I says, “I already told my mother blah, 
blah, blah. Why don’t we just go, you and I?” [phone rings and Mrs. 

Stathos takes the call] 

Here, I’ll show you this picture. My parents in Cuba. When they 
were in Cuba. He brought . . . My father took this himself. He had one of 
those cameras you set up on a tripod. They were still, they were in Cuba 
for a while. We had that enlarged for ourselves. 

Oh, that is a great picture, 
There he is when he was a solider. 
Okay ... World War I. 
So you were telling me about going to Lake Tahoe? 

Oh yes. So he says, “Oh, okay.” So we take off and go on the highway. 
There’s this, where were we? Half way there, and they had a sign to Reno. 
And Tony tells me, “Gee, Reno,” I says, “Don’t you wish we were going 
there and maybe getting married?” [clock chimes] I says, “Uh.” He says, 
“You know what, you are getting in,” he says, “You’re getting in so much 
trouble at home and I feel awful.” And he says, “What if we go to Reno, 
get married secretly,” [phone rings and Mrs. Stathos answers and 
asked for me to stop machine] 


So anyway, I still had six months of high school to finish. So he says, 


“Then you can finish high school and then we at least know we belong to 
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each another.” I says, “I don’t know.” Everybody tells me, “I don’t know 
how you had the guts.” Now I think about it, I don’t know how it did it 
either! So we go to Reno and get a marriage license. I said was 18, which 
I wasn’t. They didn’t even ask for proof of age or anything. So then we 
thought, well we can’t get married, in fact we got, we bought a gold band 
up there, I think fifteen dollars and I says, “Well we can’t get married in 
Reno.” because they used to print the marriages in the paper every day. 

So we went to this little town of Bird Eye, which is right in Nevada, to the 
justice of the peace. So we got married there, she was the witness and 
his wife. Tony tells them the story about we came here because blah, 
blah, blah. And he says, “They don’t publish the marriages, they publish 
the licenses.” I says, “Oh my God,” I says, “Tony, they are going to kill 


me.” So we rushed back to Reno to see if we could get, to not give our 


names. So we go to the courthouse. She says, “Oh I wish you were here 


five minutes ago. We just gave them to the reporter, the names.” So we 
rushed down to the newspaper place, find the reporter and he’s typing 
away on one finger, two fingers. Tony told him our, he says, “Is there 
anyway you can keep our name out of there?” He says, “I get paid 25 
> 


cents a name for this,” he goes, and he says, “I'll give you five dollars 


Then guy says, “You can’t bribe a newspaper man,” he goes. 
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Oh, God. Now what do we do? So my husband drops me off at 
home, on the way home. I says, “I?ll go to work Monday, but if it’s in the 
paper I’m not...” We thought maybe he’d get softhearted and keep it 
out. I says, “If I get the paper at lunchtime, I’m not going to, the 
Sacramento Union.” I says, “I’m not going home. I can’t. They’ll kill 
me.” I says, “I'll call you.” My cousin was working there at the time, 
too, so we went and had coffee at the coffee shop and got the newspaper 
and it was in there. I thought, oh God, what am I going to do? So I called 
Tony, I says, “You better come pick me up after,” I says, “I can’t go 
home,” this and that, “It’s in the paper.” So we go to my, his sister, we 
went by his sister’s house. Course, I didn’t have any clothes with me or 
anything, just what I was wearing. 

I called, I says, “I got to call my parents and tell them I’m not 
coming home.” So I called and my father answers the phone, never 
answers the phone at home, but his time I guess he was there by himself. 
He answers the phone. Oh God, when I heard his voice. “Hi Papa,” I 
says. “Hello honey,” and this and that, this is all in Greek. I says, I didn’t 
know how to tell him. I said, “I got married.” I said, I told him. Big 
silence. Then he says, “Don’t ever come near our doorstep again.” I start 


crying. I really, I mean especially coming from a Greek family, that’s the 


worst thing you could have done. I was crying. In the meantime, I didn’t 
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have any clothes. Tony had to go buy me all clothes, underwear and 
everything. I kept, next day, Monday, next day I go to work I call my 
parents. I called my mother, she wouldn’t talk to me. I says, “This is 
Mary.” She says, “I don’t have a Mary.” I hang up and try again the next 
day, same thing. My mother didn’t talk to me for six months and my 
father for a year. Not only that, I disgraced them. In the Greek 
community to take off like that, that was horrible. Not to be immodest, we 
had a very good name in the Greek community. We were looked up to. 
So that was a real bad thing. The way they .. . They actually hadn’t read 
it when I told them. But my uncle who was barber. Some customer asked 
him if they, is this related? And he was so upset. He was living with us at 
the time. He had his barbershop on 58" and J. He walked all the way to 
our house. He was so upset. He was more upset I think then my father. 
He wouldn’t talk to me either. 

Six months later we did get married in the church. I told my 
mother so she said she’d come and my uncle came. Not the one that read 
the paper. My other, the oldest one, he was a softy. He always liked me 
and always stuck up for me at home. So they came and we had a house 
here on Fruitridge. So we had reception and we were married in the 


church and we had a little reception there. Of course my father didn’t 


come. My poor mother, I look at some of the pictures we took . . . Oh, 
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God, the door’s open [referring to patio door]... But she looked so sad, 
poor thing. 

A then a year later my mother’s, well a year from the time we got 
married, my mother’s mother had died in Greece. So she was having a 
memorial service for her in church. And she says, “I want you to be 
there,” and I goes okay, and come to the house after. Well I hadn’t 
stepped, stepped foot in our house, you know. So we went and we went to 
church and then afterwards went to the house and drove up to the 
driveway, parked the car. They had a big wide driveway, you could fit 
about six, seven cars. My uncle from the Bay Area comes over to me and 
he says, “Go give your father a kiss.” Well he hadn’t spoken to me. And 
he says, I says, “Okay,” so I go over I says, “Hi Papa,” I says. He was 
very mellow and he says, “Hello, honey.” And I gave him a kiss and from 
then on it was okay. 

Then he loved Tony when he got to know him, he never knew him. 
But it was really funny, when I was, we were married I guess, about, I 
guess about, before he was speaking to us, I had gotten appendicitis attack 
in the middle of the night. So I had to go emergency appendicitis. Too 
me to Mercy and had surgery. When I was going to be released Tony runs 


into my father downstairs. He talked to him, he says, “What are you 


doing?” Tony was ready to pay, we didn’t have insurance or anything, the 
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bill. Before they released me. My father pushed him aside and says, 
“Don’t worry, I’m going to take care of it.” So he paid for my hospital 
bill. “Just be well,” he says. This is all in Greek and then he left. But he 
still didn’t talk to me after, he didn’t come up and see me! But I 
thought . . . he was a softy. 

GALLEGOS: So how many children did you end up having? 

STATHOS: Actually had five, we lost one baby five months old. It was a horrible 
experience. On Christmas Day. He was fourth child. He was a boy and 
we went to church that morning and went over my mother’s for dinner. 
Put him down for his nap, Tony did. I went and checked up on him later. 
I found him, he was all blue. They didn’t know too much in those days, 
1964. Cause there’s nothing wrong with him. They think it was that 
SIDS, you know, 

GALLEGOS: Oh. 

STATHOS: Sudden Infant Death. We had an autopsy and everything and they says, 
“We really couldn’t, there was a little water in his lungs.” Couldn’t find 
anything wrong. They say what happens, in those days they always told 
us, put your newborn, [grandchildren in background are heard] put your 
baby face down to sleep so they don’t choke, you know, in case they 


throw up or something. So we always automatically, now they tell you do 


not do that. Because what happens they say they breathe in their carbon 
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dioxide, or monoxide, I don’t know which is which. And then they kill 
themselves. It happens where they can’t breathe because if they’re down 
here, there is nowhere for their breath to go. I guess it becomes 
poisonous. So they think that is one of SIDS problems but I don’t know if 
that’s what happened. But we did always put his, and it was horrible, 
horrible. 

He was just, oh, he was too good to be true cause I hadn’t had any, 
I had three children and I’d had my fill, I says, “I’m not having any more.” 
And then he came about six years later or seven years and I don’t know, I 
says, “Tony how’d I get pregnant?” Course we had him and he was the 
most beautiful baby. I guess he was too perfect. So after, he died, course 
we were beside ourselves. I can’t even explain, the feeling. My doctor 
says I think you should have another child. So I tried to get pregnant. 
When you try it’s hard. [laugher] So I did and I finally got pregnant 
about three months after trying. I says to myself, she’s got to be born 
before Christmas. Oh, the baby has to be born before Christmas, I didn’t 
know what it was, a boy or a girl. She was born December 14". I thanked 
God, at least it softened Christmas, you know. 
Yeah. 


To have another baby. That was it. 


Sorry to hear that. 
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Course, so I, we ended up, you know, we raised four children. 

Did they go to Greek School? 

Yes they did. [laughter] Of course! Now the youngest one, course, our 
oldest one, my mother used to baby-sit her. She knew, of course they 
always goes this way, she knew the best Greek cause she talked, my 
mother would talk to her a lot. She’s very fluent [clock chimes] even 
though they go to Greek school. The second one is kind of in between and 
our son, we had two girls and boy. He was, he wasn’t as fluent. 

It was funny he went to Greece with his cousin when they were in 
college. They had a tour going to Greece. So they went together. My, his 
cousin, my brother’s boy, knew how to read the Greek but didn’t 
understand it. Perry, says, my son Perry, he says, “Danny would read the 
signs then I would translate them.” So that was funny. 

And then our youngest, Pam, she, I sent her to Greek school but 
she was really rebellious, she didn’t want to learn. Now she says, “I wish 
you made me learn.” I says, “Yeah, Pam.” So she’s sorry she didn’t do 
it. They kind of, she kind of get the gist of it. We still, course, talk Greek. 
Not as much as our parents are gone, cause we always talked Greek to 
them. We still go to church, our church. It’s wonderful to ie something 


like that in your life because there is a connection there. The people that 


go there, you know them, some of them you knew from childhood. It’s 
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just like a family, an extended family. There’s people that have lost their 
husband or wife but they come and, you know there art home there and its 
not, you know Tom Hanks married a Greek girl. 

GALLEGOS: Um-hum. 

STATHOS: _ Rita Wilson. 

GALLEGOS: Um-hum. 

STATHOS: [had to laugh, our bulletin from the archdiocese sent and they had these 
little informative things, and Tom Hanks says, “Yes, one thing about the 
Greek religion, its not just a religion, it’s a way of life.” And that is true. 
But it’s a good thing. 

GALLEGOS: Are you very involved, you and your children? 

STATHOS: Yes, oh, yeah. Like I said, I still sing in the choir there. Every Thursday 
we have practice. Now we have Easter coming up, so it’s going to be a 
very busy time. Our Easter’s a week later. We always come after 
Passover, I guess we follow the same as the Jews do, whatever they, to 
come to this. They say it’s not different calendars; it has to do with the 
moon, or something. They have their Passover next week and we have 
our Easter the following week. 


GALLEGOS: That’s great. 


STATHOS: Yeah. 
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Well I don’t want to take much more of your time. Is there anything else 
you might want to add? 

Um. 

Anything else you might want to say? 

Gee, off hand, off the top of my head... No, I just... I hate to say the 
end of an era, that’s for sure, and it will happen it’s the way it is. But we 
like to keep our children informed about our lives, you know. I mean 
there’s so many stories you can tell that, funny stories, my father was so 
funny. So when we were growing up, you know. Like I wish one of us 
was, a writer so we could write a book about our family. There’s so many 
incidents that . . . [children in background] I don’t know if you remember 
the book, “I Remember Mama.” I’d like to write a book, “I Remember 
Papa.” That’s about it. 

Thank you. 

I’m proud to be Greek and I wouldn’t give it up for anything, our 
experiences. My father used to say, “Always,” you know, “always be 
close to each other.” He’d always stress that. He says. . . This kind of 
sound derogatory. “Some of these Americans they don’t even know their 
own brother.” Which is true, and the says, “Yes somebody came in and 


says, ‘Oh, yeah I have a brother I haven’t seen him in five years.’” He 


says, “Can you believe that?” He’d tell us, “Listen to that. You should be 
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proud and be beloved all you children, love each other.” And we do, I 
mean, we’re very close as a family with my brothers and sisters. We try 
and, like for holidays, like now we’re getting extended families, grandkids 
and in-laws and stuff. Easter we usually like to all get together with 
everybody, like 50, 60 people. But this weather, I usually have them out 
in the backyard, but we’ll see. 

Its funny how we’re all born and raised in Sacramento and we’re 
still here. Our kids are here. No one’s ever moved. Tony’s side of the 
family, too. Of course, he only has a brother left, living. We just stayed 
here. Some people I tell you, where were you born? “In Sacramento,” 
“And you still live there?” I says, “Yes.” My kids live there and at least 
we get to see our grandkids and children. I don’t regret that. 

GALLEGOS: Thank you so much for your time, I really appreciate it. 


STATHOS: Oh, you’re welcome. I hope it was a little informative. 


GALLEGOS: Oh it was great, thank you. 
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